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A RARE CHANCE’ ....indeed it may well have been a rare chance for 
some lucky person. The Brampton “Conservator” of October 24, 1882, 
carried an advertisement which read ....“A Rare Chance....Farm for 
sale....In Chinguacousy, well situated between Claude, Cheltenham 
and Riverdale Junction on the Credit Valley Railway. One hundred 
acres in first class condition. Well fenced; good bush; well watered; good 
outbuildings; young orchard; Apply on the premises or to Alex. Oliver, 
Boston Mills Post Office.” 

Boston Mills is located at Lots 32 and 33, east and west of the 2ndLine 
West, Hurontario Street in the new Town of Caledon, approximately 
thirteen miles north-west of Brampton, Ontario. Nestled ina valley of 
the Credit River, it is dominated today by the gates of the Boston Mills 
Cemetery. The Canadian Pacific Railway, formerly the Credit Valley, 
forms the eastern edge of the old village while the Canadian National 
Railway, formerly the Hamilton and Northwestern, defines the wes- 
tern limits. 

In the days before 1882 and the formality of the establishment of the 
Boston Mills Post Office, the story is told that young men, about to 
return to their homes from the dances and other community activities 
in Cheltenham, would request that the party end with the playing of 
“The Road to Boston”, a musical piece with Scottish overtones. Thus 
“The Road to Boston” became synonymous with home and finally home 
was Called “Boston.” 

By 1860, the words “Boston Mills” appeared on the front of the local 
mill and in 1870, the Hamilton and Northwestern Railway had adopted 
the word “Boston” for its station name. With this early recognition, it 
became apparent to all who journeyed to the area that, indeed, this was 
an established community of some respect. 

The early history of most of the hamlets and villages of the Credit 
Valley area is somewhat vague since the countryside was primarily 
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bush and dense forest. To reach the area, the early settler hadto relyon 
his ability to carve his way into the wilderness and set uphisclaimtohis 
homestead. An early history of Esther Heyes entitled “The Story of 
Albion — From Caledon to Vaughan” details a manuscript-diary writ- 
ten by Donald Cameron, an early settler of Caledon, sometime after 
1821. He descibes in detail, his trip from England with his new bride, 
departing on the 23rd of June 1819 and his arrival in Montreal on Aug- 
ust 21 of the same year. 

His journey from Montreal via boat on Lake Ontario and Lake Erie to 
Talbot took until mid 1820. He ultimately received a fifty acre grant of 
land from Col. Talbot and began to build his cabin. A series of hardships 
which are almost impossible to imagine had plagued these early settlers 
and even after having received his land grant, he was unable tocomplete 
his cabin. The boat carrying their supplies had been damaged and they 
would have to go to York to retrieve their goods. By February 19, 1821 
they had obtained a new grant of land in Caledon, and leaving Yorkina 
horsedrawn wagon, they were unable to get to their land because the 
teamster “ran short of feed for his horses and in consequence had to 
leave us eight or ten miles from my place.” They arrived in Caledon on 
the 1st day of March 1822. The overall time from England to Caledon 
was thirty-two months. 

The description of their arrival indicates the primitive conditions of 
the immigrant as he began his new life. “We were now alone in the wil- 
derness, but not despondent. I commenced to cut some wood for the 
fire and then fixed some boughs of the trees above us for some shelter. 
As night came on, I made a large fire six or seven feet inlength and we 
passed the night very comfortable. Next day 1commencedcutting some 
logs for ashanty fourteen by twelve feet....andon the 10thof March we 
moved into our cabin as contented as ever we were in our lives.” Thus 
they had spent ten days under the stars and “Providence shined on us 
with good weather. Not a shower of rain or snow fell, so that God en- 
couraged us in setting out in the world.” 

Although the previous story concerned an early settler in Caledon, 
such must have been the case for those pioneers arriving in Boston 
Mills. The earliest gravestone in the Boston Mills Cemetery bears an 
inscription relating to the settler named David Williams. He was killed 
on May 31, 1823 at the age of 29, by a falling tree which he was cutting 
down to use for his cabin. After being enclosed in the bark of the tree 
that he was felling, he was laid to rest in a grave at the top of the hill 
about the centre of the present cemetery. Some years later, a marble 
slab was erected by Mr. Neil Clarke with an inscription cut intotheslab 
by Mr. Sandy Sinclair. David Williams and his brother John, left Mer- 


ionethshire, North Wales, in 1821 arriving in Canada via an old sailing 
ship. Neither could speak or understand English yet they were able to 
follow directions to locate their land and began to erect a cabin. They 
were settling on a Crown Deed of land on the west side of what is now 
known as “Second Line” and the spot is currently the site of the Boston 
Mills Cemetery. The land grant was given in 1821 while David's death 
was recorded as 1823. The similarity of dates of Williams death and the 
story of the Caledon settler, Cameron, details an accurate insight into 
the problems that faced the Boston Mills immigrant. 
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John Williams, the brother, later moved to Woodbridge, purchased 
a 200 acre farm west of the village for the sum of 75 pounds and event- 
ually mastered the English language. So expertly did he master the 
language that he became a local preacher, affectionately known as 
“Welsh Williams”. He married Sarah Shunk of Vaughan Township and 
after many properous years of farming, he became one of the founders 
of the Canada Permanent Mortgage Co. He died in 1881 at the age of 98. 

William Frank, a United Empire Loyalist, settled on the lot on the 
opposite corner to David and John Williams. This property, on the east 
side of the “Second Line” ultimately became the site of the Boston Mill. 
Next to arrive was John Standing. He brought his family to this country 
from England in 1825. 

With the arrival of more and more families in the immediate area, it 
was finally decided to erect a log schoolhouse. The earliest records put 


the date at 1833 and the school was notable as being the centre of a 
Mormon Mission in 1837. Between 1833 and 1837 the school was used 
for religious services by travelling missionaries and its exact location 
has been determined as being where the present main cemetery gates 
now stand. 

In 1836, the Cheltenham Baptist Church records that “Elders Pickle 
and Minor held service in the schoolhouse at Boston and Baptisms 
followed. Haines, Mountain, Wilkinson and Cameron were the names 
prominent at that time.” 

While in use as a Mormon Mission, many of the converts to the Mor- 
mon faith were baptised in the waters of the Credit River. It seems 
strange that although the Mormons were very active in Peel for some 
years, there does not appear to have been a single representative left 
behind in Boston Mills. , 

The original log building was destroyed by fire in 1853 and the pion- 
eers built anew schoolshortly thereafter andit served as school, church 
and community hall, until the building of a community centre about 
1854. The second school was sold to William Wilkinson who moved it 
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to Ferndale Park and used it as his farmhouse. The third school built 
by John Graham of Boston Mills was constructed in 1888 of stone 
from Smeaton’s Quarry of Inglewood and eventually became S.S. #18 
Chinguacousy and S.S. #17 Caledon. John Graham is also noted as the 
builder of the beautiful Baptist Church in Cheltenham, afitting tribute 
to his construction ability. 

A little story is told that when the school required water during the 
winter and the pump was frozen, the pupils would be sent tothe millers’ 
house and water would be drawn from the deep well and carted back to 
the school on a small sleigh. The chore of drawing water was eagerly 
sought after by the pupils, for you see, the task of “drawing water” hada 
special reward....the woman in the house would give out cookies to the 
children doing the chores and cookies were a special treat in the days of 
the pioneers. The well in question was and is now in the garden of the 
property owned by Paddy and Richard Thomas, on the east side of the 
Second Line of Caledon. 

Miss Jean Mountain said that when she was attending school at 
Boston Mills at the age of eight years (1901) she had to go for water for 


the school and together with some other students had to go to the 
spring on the south side of the 32nd sideroad on the other side of the 
Credit River from the school. This was a long haul for young children 
and the spring is still in use today supplying water to the Farrah home 
on the north side of the 32nd sideroad. 

While there is no definite record of who was the first teacher in the 
school, indications are that in 1833 a school trustee board consisting of 
Archibald Sinclair, Jacob Langley and Ivochim Hagermane gave instruc- 
tions in the form of rules and regulations toa Mr. McConkey, regarding 
his hours etc. Among the names of the more prominent persons attend- 
ing the Boston Mills school are Dr. Andrew Robinson; John McCollum; 
Dr. N.S. McKechnie; Professor D.K. Clarkeand Professor M.S. Clarke. 

By 1832, the village gained in population with the arrival of the Clunis 
and MacDonald families. The population increased again in 1836 with 
the Balmer and McGregor families coming into the area and it is said 
that a Mr. Martin opened a store and distillery in the settlement but 
unfortunately it has been impossible to locate any exact date otherthan 
the early eighteen thirties. There is also a report that the school spon- 
sored a library in the school building in 1846. 

In the year of 1848, Mr. Neil Clark arrived and set up business as a 
tailor. He was later to become the postmaster for the rapidly developing 
community. Another of the pioneers, Mr. Gortsey, was a maker of 
melodians and Dohery organs were manufacturedhere for ashort time 
but the mainstay of the village was the mill. 

The origin of the mill is confusing to the historic researcher. The 
Brampton Conservator of March 16, 1922 refers to Alexander Dick 
building adamin1850onthe Sacre property he purchased from William 
Frank. This dam and property were subsequently sold to Hiram Caslor. 

Another reference tells of a Christopher Row obtaining the water 
privileges for the sum of 150 Pounds Canadian, building a dam and 
finally transferring these rights and property to Hiram Caslor on De- 
cember 28, 1855. With either story, it was Hiram Caslor who built the 
first mill and who gave the hamlet the name of Boston Mills, having said 
name carved into the stonework of his third mill in 1860. 

In all of the early pioneer villages, the business activity centered 
around the mills and Boston Mills was no exception. With the running 
of the saw mill and the hard work associated with it, Hiram Caslor had 
succeeded in putting aside enough of his profits so that he was able to 
build a carding mill. D.H. Clarke, a son of one of the early families in the 
area related that “about 1850 Hiram Caslor owned and ran the carding 
mill and sawmill. Both he and his wife worked in the carding mill, and 
apparently conditions were none too easy for them at the time. I heard 
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him tell how one day when they didn’t know where dinner was to come 
from, as noon approached he told his wife to go up to the house and get 
the fire on, and he wouldtry and bring something upfordinner.” At this 
point in time, the salmon were extremely plentiful in Lake Ontarioand 
in the salmon season, the fish would head upstream, held back by each 
mill dam on the river. Caslor’s dam was no exception and as these fish 
leaped over his dam into the pond above, he hoped to spear one, if luck 
was in his favour. Indeed, Clarke's tale has a happy ending as “He (Cas- 
lor) caught it on his spear, and went up to his house in triumph with his 
dinner.” This incident may seem extraordinary but parallels of this tale 
were not uncommon in those days and local histories relate many tales 
of pioneers living close to the river’s edge, baiting lines and leaving them 
to besummoned by a bell or clapper as the fish tugged on theline trying 
to escape. The salmon were in abundance, literally being available for 
spearing from shore, and when the spawning season arrived, the river 
boiled as they headed upstream to the area south of Church’s Falls 
(Cataract). 

By 1860 Caslor decided toerect a third mill; his pet project was tohave 
a grist mill. A story is told that when the mill was almost completed, he 
desperately needed a sum of two hundred dollars to finish it. He had 
underestimated the cost and was in dire need of help. There were times 
when bank financing was not available for private enterprise of this 
type and a man had to be able to do things by his own means. Despon- 
dent, he told his wife of his financial problem and she disappeared into 
a back room to reappear with an old stocking, from which she proceeded 
to count out sixpence and York shillings until she had counted out the 
$200.00 that was required. She had accumulated the money while 
running the carding mill by taking out a sixpence or shilling from every 
customers payment and putting it aside in her stocking for just such an 
emergency. 

On one occasion a sudden storm caused a rise in river levels that 
washed away a part of Caslor’s dam and a well-known farmer neigh- 
bour by the name of Wiggins, came to see him and to extend his sympa- 
thy at Caslor’s dilemma. Caslor, his problem weighing heavily on his 
shoulders, was heard tosay“Mr. Wiggins, how many pine logs will your 
sympathy lead you to, to repair my dam?” Since Wiggins is reported to 
have the finest stand of pine then remaining in the county, this was a 
most pointed question. Wiggins, taken completely by surprise, replied 
“Well you know Brother Caslor, pine logs are worth money.” The reply 
came like a flash, and Caslor said “Well, if your sympathy isn’t worth 
money then I don’t wantit.” The reportis that the dam was repaired and 
Wiggins’ logs played a major part in its reconstruction. 
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Working on the construction of the mill dam at Boston Mills, 1910 


The loss of dams on the Credit River would forever bea plague onthe 
mill owners from pioneer times right on until the complete decline of 
the mills inthe 1920’s. There was a spring flood in the year 1912in which 
no less than 13 dams on the Credit River collapsed either in whole or in 
part. 

The Caslor Mill property was sold to Mr. Spalding in 1873 and he 
operated until 1882, finally selling to Mr. Irvin. However Irvin’s tenure 
of business wasascant two years and hesoldout to Messrs. Brackenand 
Thurston. It was while the mill wasin the hands of these two gentlemen 
that the roller system was installed for milling grain and shortly there- 
after Thurston’s share of the partnership was purchased by Mr. John 
Smith. From Smith and Bracken the property passed to Bracken 
Brothers and finally in 1895, it became the property of Henry Bracken 
its final owner. 

It is reported by Miss Grace Brown, formerly of Boston Mills, that 
one of the first stones used for grinding and crushing grain was taken 
out of a gully on the Robert Standing property at Boston Mills. It re- 
quired three months to cut it out of a big granite hardhead and needed 
three yoke of oxen to draw it to the top of the hill in skids. Mr. John 
Standing ultimately made the grist mill stones. 


The placid Credit River showing the shed and outbuildings of the Boston 
Mill, 1910; Jim Phair 


Below the Boston Mills Dam, 1912; Jim Phair 
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Mary Isabel Campbell and her 48 students at the Boston Mills School; 
Mrs. G. Campbell 


Part of the Caslor holdings was a building, erected in 1864 as astorage 
area adjacent to the mill. A hall, over top of the storage sheds and also 
over the covered storage area for wagons, was used for churchservices 
for many years as well as acommunity center. 

Prof. D.K. Clarke, of Boston Mills, inan article forthe 1934 Brampton 
Conservator, is quoted as saying that “Mr. Ansley was the first tea- 
cher.” We are unable to prove or disprove this statement but can only 
add that a total of eighty students attended the classes in the first school 
in the winter months. Many of these were adult men and women arriv- 
ing later in life to obtain a smattering of book-learning that could be 
obtained in a few months of attendance. 

One of the early teachers was an Allan Embury, a United Empire 
Loyalist who eventually rose to the position of Public School Inspector 
for Peel County. He was also the father of the Chief Justice of Saskat- 
chewan, Mr. Justice Leo Embury. 

One of the later teachers was Mary Isabel Campbell, a direct descen- 
dant of one of the early pioneer families. She taught eight classes in the 
one room schoolhouse witha total enrolment of 48students. Her yearly 
salary was a mere $295.00 per year and whenshe asked fora $50.00 per 
year raise, the local school trustees turned down her request as too 
extravagant....she quit....her raise would have amounted to exactly 2¢ 
per student per week. 


The Credit River at Boston Mills; note the house on right hand bank, this 
house is reputed to be the oldest in Peel County and it is still standing; Jim Phair 


The village eventually contained a sawmill, carding mill, grist mill, 
school, post office, distillery, butcher shop, slaughterhouse anda store. 

The old cottage, that presently sits on the river bank in the first pro- 
perty north of the Credit River bridge, is reputedly one of the oldest 
homes in Peel County. At one time a saddler lived there and oldtimers 
recall that he had an annual sale during which he hung his saddles ona 
picket fence that surrounded the cottage. Today this cottage is owned 
by Mrs. M. Reid. 

Boston Mills also had a station, with a grain elevator situated at the 
northern edge of the village and serviced by the Hamilton and North- 
western Railway. A board walk was built from the station southward 
down the 32nd sideroad toa point almost opposite the mill. The village 
was also serviced by a station on the Credit Valley Railway; this station 
was on the east side of the river just north of the 2nd Line and was con- 
nected to the village by a wagon road which crossed the top of the dam 
and spillways, emerging right into the middle of the village and 
connecting the mills directly to the station. The existence of thisC.V.R. 
station was always a matter of controversy among the oldtimers. It was 
not until 1974 that the matter was resolved when the author located 
railway documents which clearly indicated the existence of such a 
station as early as 1880. Further proof was found when debris from 
the collapsed building was located on the hillside in almost the exact 
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location that one of the oldtimers remembered. Hesaid that “his grand- 
father showed him where he used to load flour onto the train from the 
mill” and it was here that the station had been located. 

Boston Mills has few of its original buildings remaining today but one 
of the beautifully rebuilt homes sits very close to the 32nd sideroadjust 
east of the Credit River bridge. It is owned today by Charlie and Luella 
Farrah and has been a local landmark since before 1877. When John 
Little was the Postmaster in Boston Mills, he operated the Post Office 
from this building for a short time. 

While the railways were being built, a bakery and blacksmith shop 
were in operation and by 1870 a hotel was built. 

With the emergence of Inglewood as a major centre, due to the junc- 
tion of the two railways there and the trade which this junction genera- 
ted, Boston Mills began to diminish. 

The final blow to the village occurred in October of 1910. “The Con- 
servator’ of Brampton reports that “On Monday night, Boston Mills 
suffered from a most destructive fire when the flour mills of H. Bracken 
and Sons were totally destroyed. The fire was discovered about 11 
o'clock and made great headway. Assistance was at once procured and 
neighbours worked strenuously in an endeavour to save the buildings 
but without avail. Everything was consumed, the mill and several 
adjoining buildings about fifty feet from the mill being burned as well. 
The machinery is a total loss. Mr. Bracken has operated the mill for 
more than a quarter of acentury and had built up anextensive business, 
shipping several famous brands of flour to all parts of the country. The 
building was insured for $5000.00 and the machinery for $4000.00 in 
the Waterloo and Perth Companies but these sums will not cover half 
the loss. Mr. Bracken states that he will not rebuild.” 

Bill Mountain, another of the pioneer family descendants, relates 
how he was returning home from Inglewood on the night of the fire and 
said that he was amazed at the brightness of the moonlight on the mill 
windows on that particular night. Sometime later as he prepared for 
bed, he heard acrash of machinery breaking looseinthemill....it wason 
fire and the moonlight he thought he had seen wags, in reality, the light 
from the flames of the fire in the mill. He had seen the mill burning long 
before anyone had discovered the fire but unfortunately he had not 
realized the “moonlight” was flames or perhaps the mill might have 
been saved. 

With the closing down of the hotel in 1884, and the destruction of the 
grain elevator alittle later andnow the final blow with the mills’ destruc- 
tion and the loss of the other outbuildings, virtually nothing remained 
of the industrial development of the village. 
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The Boston Mills Electric Plant, 1911; Mrs. G. Campbell 


Mr. Bracken, true to his word, did not rebuild the grist mill but the 
dam and mill races remained and he did build asmall chopping mill. This 
mill was sold to Mr. Herb McCauley but in a short time an explosion 
followed by fire destroyed this also. 

In 1911 McCauley sold theland to Shale Products Limited who rebuilt 
the dam and installed a dynamo to generate electricity for transmission 
to their brick plant at Inglewood. The dam was constructed under the 
supervision of T.H. Graham of Inglewood. When the brick plant at 
Inglewood closed, the power plant was sold to the Cataract Light and 
Power Company, and was used as an auxiliary power supply for the 
Cheltenham area, supplementing the main station at Cataract. 

To complete the Boston Mills history it is necessary to follow the 
story of the dam to the end. In an article from the December 28, 1931 
Brampton “Banner and Times” is a report titled “Credit on the Ram- 
page” — The dam of the Boston Mills power plant was washed out by 
exceptionally early floods on the Credit River, undermining the footing 
of the dam and the powerhouse. High water lifted the dam almost 
bodily down the river and left the powerhouse sagging precariously 
with a large block of concrete weighing several tons, fallen from the 
base of the plant. 

The plant, operated during the summer as an auxiliary by the Cat- 
aract Light and Power Company, was thought safeguarded by lowering 
the top of the retaining wall across the base of the dam. T.H. Graham, 
Inglewood, who constructed the dam in 1911, told the press that the 


dam and plant were founded on quicksand and into which, he believes, 
the flood water forced its way. Mr. Graham said that the concrete of 
both the dam and powerhouse foundations were heavily reinforced, 
but as the foundation was practically floating, he is not surprisedit gave 
way. The plant will be unfit for further operation unless almost rebuilt 
from the foundation up. The building is twisted and a large crack separ- 
ates the foundation of the western side. The eastern wall is gapped, 
with the broken portion of the wall lying in the empty pond. 

Chas. Overland, treasurer of the Company, says that they are uncon- 
cerned about the damage, as the plant was used only during the low 
water periods in the summer to supply the Cheltenham districts. 

The plant, when new, cost about $10,000. It was one of the simplest 
type....a turbine wheel providing energy for a belt-driven generator.” 

With the flood of 1931, the mill ceased and the river that had provided 
service by way of waterpowered wheels from 1850to 1931, returned to 
its original path. Today it courses through the remains of the old mill, 
while providing some of the prettiest scenery on the Credit south of the 
Forks. Professor N.W. DeWitt of Victoria College purchased the pro- 
perty from the Electric Company and used the old millers’ house as his 
summer residence. Mr. William Mclvor purchased the property from 
Professor De Witt and subsequently sold the house in 1958 to Paddy 
and Richard Thomas. The Thomases operate a lovely antique shop 
called “Boston Mills House” and so their property remains today the 
only commercial establishment left in Boston Mills. 

In 1968, the Mclvors further subdivided their holdings and the 
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The wreckage of the Boston Mills Electric Plant, 1931; Mrs. G. Campbell 


The Boston Mills millpond in 1929; Mrs. G. Campbell 


author purchased the portion of their property which encompassed the 
dam and ponds. The remainder of the property was subsequently pur- 
chased by Mike and Nancy Hand. 

Approximately a quarter of a mile north of the Boston Mills damisan 
abrupt turn in the river and the edge of the river bank rises dramatically 
above the surrounding countryside. This was called “Sophies’ Point” 
by the local inhabitants. It is reported that it derived this name from the 
wife of one of the farmers and that she held “exclusive rights for fishing 
in this section of the river”. It is said that the trout were plentiful in the 
deep water of the hole formedas the river turned sosharply and cut into 
the bank, and Sophie threatened all who came to fish in “her river”.... 
hence the name Sophies’ Point. 

No history of an early Ontario village would be complete without 
reference to its post office. Boston Mills Post Office was originally kept 
by Mr. Neil Clark, the tailor and then by John Graham untilhis death. It 
passed into the hands of Henry Bracken and he held the office of Post- 
master until the office closed in 1912. 

The Post Office, during Brackens tenure as Postmaster, was operated 
from the building which now contains the Boston Mills House Antique 
shop. This home was once the miller’s home and at the edge of the road 
there once was a large flat stone which was called a“mounting block”. It 
enabled the horseback riders and the people riding in wagons to enter 
and leave their wagons, or mount and dismount from their horses with 
less difficulty. Since the “mounting block” was in front of the Post 
Office and almost in constant use it was well-worn and had a central 
depression from continual shuffling of people’s feet. The village old- 
timers used to talk of the “mounting block” quite often but it disap- 


peared and no one could give any ideas as to where it went. Because of 
the size of the “mounting block” and obviously its weight, the sudden 
disappearance remains one of the little mysteries of Boston Mills. Prior 
to the establishment of a Post Office at Boston Mills, mail was picked up 
at the Grange at McClaren’s Castle, about five miles north. 

While the village is lacking in an earthshattering event which blazes 
its name into the minds of every person whois interested in history, the 
village is not without historical incident. In the troubled days of 1837, 
four hundred men were assembled and drilled on the flats of the Credit 
River at Boston Mills. They were awaiting the summons to the front. 
However before the call came, the schemes of the “rebel Mackenzie” 
were frustrated and the troops were disbanded. 

This history, while attempting to relate the origin and demise of a 
Credit Valley mill town, does not profess to detail the enterprise of the 
individual pioneers. 

As an example of the complexity of detailing family histories, the 
first reunion of the Campbell family, one of the pioneer families of 
Boston Mills took place onJuly 3rd, 1935 at the family homestead on Lot 
32, Concession 2 West. Ninety-five people sat down for lunch at noon 
and by the time the out-of-town and distant visitors arrived, the family 
had swelled to 105. The furthest Campbell to arrive came from Oregon 
in the United States, but Mrs. Annie Campbell, the present owner of 
the property, strange as it may seem, was the only Mrs. Campbell in 
attendance. 

To trace the history of each of the original homesteaders would 
require a much larger volume but reference should be made to the fact 
that many of the original settlers are still represented by their descen- 
dants. The Wilkinsons, Mountains, Campbells, Caldwells, Standings, 
Caslors, Sinclairs, Henrys, Littles, and McDonalds are representative 
of the farms which border on the now extinct village. The gates of the 
cemetery still proudly proclaim the name “Boston Mills”, while the 
wreckage of the dam gives proof that it existed in more than name. 

By the stroke of a pen, aclerk in the offices of the Provincial Govern- 
ment in Toronto erased the name of Boston Mills from the Provincial 
maps, but it remained inthe memory of its present inhabitants untilon 
February 12, 1975, it was once again re-instated as “an historic name” 
and can now be found on official government maps. The cemetery is 
still intact, and occasionally used; the antique shop is operational; the 
village name has been revived, and today it also boasts (or we boast for 
it) as the home of The Boston Mills Press. 


Cottages at Ferndale Park, 1935; Mrs. G. Campbell 


FERNDALE 


No history of Boston Mills would be complete without reference to 
the area known today as Ferndale. 

Because of the beauty and tranquility of the section of the country in 
which the Boston Mills community was founded, it is understandable 
that following the complete demise of the village andthe burning of the 
mill, the area would still be of interest to the tourist and the traveller. 
When the mill finally burned in 1910 and the railways ceased to make 
regular stops, the river valley began to return toits natural state. With 
the complete collapse of the damin 1931, the river returned toits normal 
level and large flat plains were exposed below the dam. These plains 
soon became favourite picnic areas and perfect fishing spots. This area, 
to the south of the ex-village and in close proximity to the roads, soon 
developed as a small section of cottages. By the mid 1930's, there had 
emerged two complete summer resorts; one on each side of the river. 
The one on the west bank was Riverside and on the east bank Ferndale; 
connecting the two at a date in the mid 1940’s would be a fe ouapengion 
bridge for pedestrian traffic only. 

The cottage area developed into a full-fledged summer resort and 
boasted of a large pavilion with tearoom and dance hall andalargestore 
to supply the needs of the cottagers. Once again the C.V.R., now the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, would stop, when flagged, to pick up the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Wreck at Boston Mills, 1910 
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Ferndale Pavilion, Ferndale Park 


Tearoom, Ferndale Pavilion, 1931; Mrs. G. Campbell 
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Dance Hall, Ferndale Pavilion, 1931; Mrs. G. Campbell 


homeward bound passengers going to Toronto from Ferndale. The 
name became so recognized that it ultimately replaced the name of 
Boston Mills and everyone referred to the areaas” Ferndale”. Riverside 
as a name never did rise to prominence and remained really only to 
differentiate “which side of the river you came from in Ferndale”. 

The area prospered in the late 1930’s, diminished slightly through 
the war years of the 1940's and by the middle 1950's the cottages had 
become permanent homes. Today (1976) the land is filled with perman- 
ent lots with homes on the east side of the river, while the west side 
encompasses a new Croatian camping ground as well as over fifty 
homesites. Unfortunately both pavilion and store are gone as well as 
the bridge that joined the two sides of the river. 

Thus, though Boston Mills survives in name only and its name is 
emblazoned on the cemetery gates (and once again on the official maps), 
the majority of the population of the area reside south of the 32nd side- 
road in the homes of Riverside and Ferndale. 

If you tell an oldtimer in the area that you were down by the river on 
the 32nd sideroad, you have an evenchance of hearing himsay”Oh you 
were down at Ferndale” or “You were down at Boston Mills”. Either 
would be correct, it would really depend on which side of the 32nd side- 
road you were standing at the time. 

With the coming of the motor car and the ability of people to reach 
out northward for summer cottages, the Ferndale-Riverside summer 
resorts died out. No more did the local band play on Saturday nights in 
the pavilion or the friendly rivalry show itself at the baseball diamond as 
the Ferndale team played Riverside. The lure of the cottage areas of 
Lake Simcoe beckoned to the Torontonian and he left the tranquility of 
the Credit Valley for the openness of the “cottagecountry” tothenorth. 

Ferndale fell into disrepair and the pavilion closed; the tearoom was 
no more and the store open only to serve the immediate needs of the 
remaining cottagers. 

With the housing shortage of the 1950’s, Ferndale began to recover 
again as the houses once more filled up with families. The difference, 
this time, was that they had come to stay permanently and thus it 
_ remains today. Once again the corn roasts flourish in the fall; the river 
abounds with splashing children on the hot summer days and the ring 
of horseshoes can be heard as they hit the pegs set up for the horseshoe 
pits. Ferndale is alive and well and has become a vital community of the 
Credit Valley watershed and a respected neighbour of Boston Mills. 
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The Mountain Family; Boston Mills Pioneers 


1. Joseph Mountain — Jane Patullo 


1801-1877 1822-1869 
2. John Mountain — Jane Bowman 
1844-1925 1855-1925 
3. Alex Mountain — Ivy Andersen 
1891- 1892- 


Elizabeth (Forster); Polly; Joseph 
1882-1972 1885-1899 1883-1900 

Jean; William; Stanley 

1893- 1885- 1889-1968 


Brothers and Sisters 
of Alex Mountain. 


Six Generations of Campbells on Lot 32, Conc. 2 W., Boston Mills 


1. Donald Campbell — Ann Sinclair 
1761-1835 1765-1835 


2. James Campbell — Ann McLean 


1791-1836 1800-1892 
3. James Campbell — Mary Campbell 
1828-1900 1841-1918 


4. Donald Campbell — Nancy Caslor 
1866-1944 1865-1923 


5. James Gordon Campbell — Annie McMeekin 
1899-1974 1903- 


6. Bruce Campbell; Ann Campbell; John Campbell 
Lorne Campbell; Douglas Campbell 


The Caslor Generations at Boston Mills 


. Hiram Caslor — Ann Everett 
1807-1905 1811-1899 


. John Henry Caslor — Mary Noble 


1841-1917 1847-1925 

. Hiram Everett Caslor — Jennie Mae McGregor 
1875-1957 1880-1960 

. Hiram Wallace Caslor — Florence Mae Stanfield 
1908-1973 1908- 


. William Caslor; Ruth Caslor Smith; Fay Caslor Stanfield 
1937- 1940- 1947- 


1. Location of Credit Valley Railway Station 
at Boston Mills 
2. Location of one of early Boston Mills 
homes now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Farrah 
3. Location of 1st school 
4. Location of 3rd schoolalso present Ceme- 
tery Building 
5. Location of shed and Community Hall 
6. Location of Boston Mill 
7. Location of old road bridge 
8. Location of old barn 
9. Location of one of early Boston Mills 
homes now owned by Mrs. Reid 
10. Location of early dwelling 
11. Site of original Saw Mill 
12. Location of Carding Mill 
13. Boston Mills Cemetery Gate (existing) 
14. Boston Mills Dam 
15. Mill Race 
16. Site of Dwyer Homestead 
17. Site of Hamilton & Northwestern Rail- 
way Elevator 
18. Site of Post Office and Tailor Shop 
19. Site of Boston Mills Hotel 
20. Site of Miller’s Home now owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. B.G. Thomas 
21. Site of 2nd school 
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The gates of the Boston Mills Cemetery; author 


The author wishes to express his thanks tothe people that provided infor- 
mation to put the history of this early hamlet into focus: to Jim Phair of 
Brampton for the use of his photographs; to Paddy Thomas, Annie Campbell, 
Jean Mountain, William Mountain, Mae Caslor; to the Archives of Ontario; 
to the Brampton “Times”; to the Toronto Public Library; to the Brampton 
Public Library; to the Orangeville “Banner” and to others who have given 
help but have not been named. 
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